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possible that a further study of the remains may throw light on that 
little-known culture. 

Harold Sellers Colton 
University of Pennsylvania, 
phii.adelphia 

Comments on Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities 

(Holmes) 

In the interest of future readers of Prof. W. H. Holmes' Handbook 
of Aboriginal American Antiquities which has recently been distributed 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology, permit me to draw attention to 
the following surprising statements concerning the archaeology of Mexico 
and Central America, which challenge comment and criticism. 

On page 26 under the sub-title "Mexican Analogies" the following 
statements occur: "Even more diversified and remarkable are the corre- 
spondences existing between the architectural and sculptured remains 
of Middle America and those of southeastern Asia. In both regions the 
chief structures are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways of stone 
bordered by serpent ballustrades " 

The truth is that the so-called pyramids of Mexico and Central 
America are in reality pyramidal mounds built up to serve as sub-struc- 
tures for temples, which, in war-time, were used as strongholds. In 
order to render the sanctuary as inaccessible as possible and to facilitate 
its defense access to the summit was gained by a single steep stairway 
only, situated on one of the four sides, the other three being generally 
subdivided into several terraces the scaling of which was practically 
impossible. 

The single stairway is a common feature of the chief structures of 
all of the principal ruined cities of Mexico and Central America, i.e., 
Cholula, Teotihuacan, Chichen Itza, Uxmal, Palenque, Tikal, etc. 
In 1895 Prof. Holmes recognized the predominant use of the single 
stairway in his "Archaeological Studies Among the Ancient Cities of 
Mexico," which is justly prized by Americanists as a standard work of 
rare value and charm. In part i, on page 33, he figures eight examples 
of Maya terraces and pyramids, all with one stairway. 

In the text on page 32, however, without citing examples, he states 
"It is not unusual to find two flights and three; and even four flights arei 
known." 

The contrast between this statement and his latest assertion that 
"The chief structures of Ancient Mexican and Central American cities 
are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways," seems inexplicable, for 
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no new stairways have been discovered on important pyramids since 
1895 and all chief examples known, which are cited above, show the 
single stairway. 

It is obvious that an analogy based on a resemblance between 
southeastern Asiatic pyramids with four stairways and obscure excep- 
tional examples of similar American structures is valueless and misleading 
and out of place in a handbook. 

The same must be said of the second analogy Prof. Holmes points 
out: " Temple walls in both countries are . . . surmounted by roof 
crests, cupolas of elaborate and even pagodalike design." 

What documentary or archaeological evidence is known which shows 
that ancient Middle American builders ever constructed cupolas, i.e., 
" hemispherical or semi-elliptical vaults on the tops of circular buildings?" 

Under the sub-title "Whiskered Men in Yucatan" (also on page 
26) Prof. Holmes points out a third analogy of an extremely doubtful 
character, which will remain so until he can produce proof that the so- 
called "whiskers" are not parts of ceremonial masks or headdresses. 

It is indeed a pity that, when real and equally striking analogies 
between Central America and Cambodia, Burmah, and India do exist, 
those pointed out in the Handbook should require either substantiation 
or revision as do also other assertions scattered throughout the pages of 
what should be a standard reference book. 

On page 126 the reader is informed that " the greatest of the American 
pyramids" (that of Cholula) "is 200 feet in height and 1400 feet square 
at the base . . . and is now occupied by a Catholic Cathedral." The 
truth is that the pyramid is surmounted by a church, the only cathedral 
in the state and diocese of Pueblo being the magnificent one in the city 
of Puebla, which is 323 feet long and loi feet wide. According to the 
careful measurements made by A. F. Bandelier in 188 1, quoted by Thomas 
P. Janvier in his guide, the lines of the base of the pyramid, including 
their irregular windings, measure are as follows: north line, 1,000 feet; 
east line, 1,026 feet; south line, 833 feet; west line, 1,000 feet. . . . The 
length of the upper plateau from east to west is approximately 203 feet; 
and its length from north to south, 144 feet. There is a steep ascent with 
a vertical rise of 713^ feet to the first terrace and a second with a vertical 
rise of 66 feet to the summit, making a total vertical rise of 137}^ feet. 
It would be interesting to know on whose authority Prof. Holmes 
bases the exaggerated measurements he records. It cannot but also 
cause regret that at this more advanced stage of archaeological know- 
ledge Prof. Holmes should hark back to the fancied resemblance between 
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the trunk of an elephant and the long curved noses of the human faces 
which decorate the facades and corners of some Maya buildings. Surely 
the absence of tusks and the broad mouths garnished with teeth which the 
Maya sculptors placed under the curved nose oflfset the latter's "in- 
sinuating way of suggesting the trunk of an elephant." Prof. Holmes' 
statement that "The upturned jaw of the mythical serpent is equally 
reminiscent of the treatment of the cobra jaw in the far East" appears 
equally misleading as it ignores the marked differences that also exist. 

While fascinating, such "suggestions" and "reminiscences" seem 
out of place in a handbook intended to convey established facts to stu- 
dents. The same must be said of the illustrations represented as that 
of an "Ancient Wheeled Toy from a Child's Grave, Mexico" although 
Prof. Holmes admits that it was found by Charnay in a cemetery which 
also yielded brass bells. In view of the indications that the grave dated 
from after the conquest and the significant facts that no similar wheeled 
toys have been found in pre-Columbian graves and that no other evidence 
has been forthcoming to prove the use of the wheel in ancient America, 
one wonders why so unmeaning an illustration should have been intro- 
duced into the handbook and why the toy should be designated as 
"ancient." 

In a handbook in which the section dealing with Mexican archaeology 
is so painfully meagre and behindhand one deplores that the space 
accorded to this toy could not have been allotted, for instance, to a 
mention of the beautiful and well-preserved little pyramid temple of 
Tepoztlan in the State of Morelos or some other noteworthy monument or 
antiquity. 

Another misleading illustration occurs on page 353 where figures 
214, 215, and 216 represent "primitive methods of drilling" by pieans 
of pointed stones, in order to make perforations. Into this group, a 
drawing representing an ancient Mexican priest lighting the sacred 
fire by means of a stick (a fire-drill) is introduced and labelled " Primitive 
Method of Drilling," giving rise to the natural but wrong inference that, 
as in the other cases, the drill also had a stone point and was being used 
for the identical purpose of perforating a hard substance. 

I regret to have to draw attention to defects in a work which contains 
so much that is excellent and deserving of praise. 

Zelia Nuttall 

CoyOACAN, 

Mexico, D. F. 



